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" Neither this Board nor the Prudential Committee are in any wise a theological 
court to settle doctrinal points of belief, but a body instituted by the churches to 
make known the gospel of Christ among the heathen nations and those who sit in 
darkness, though nominally Christian, and establish churches among them, maintain- 
ing that faith and that only which is universally received by those Christian bodies 
whose agents they are and who furnish the funds which they administer." — Decla- 
ration adopted by the Board at Salem, Mass., 1871. 



THE NEXT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 



Nobody seems to anticipate the coming meeting of the Board with 
much pleasure. This is a hopeful sign in so far as it indicates the absence 
of a contentious spirit and the prevalence of a desire for union in the 
work of the Board. We do not think, however, that the right note is now 
struck in any lamentation over the evils of controversy, great as these may 
be. What is needed, and what all should seek,- is a settlement of existing 
differences. The next meeting of the Board affords an opportunity for 
agreement. Let us be thankful for this, and try to make the most of it. 
This seems to us the true note. It implies that we recognize the unseem- 
liness of dissension in work that is so distinctively Christian as that of 
a Board of Missions, the duty to give to discussion eveii over " vexed 
questions " the character of a friendly conference rather than that of 
partisan debate, and the obligation upon all who participate — and who 
may not, at least in prayer and influence ? — to cultivate the things that 
make for peace, amgng which are truth, justice, candor, frankness, and 
above all, charity. 

There are propitious signs. The case of Mr. Noyes cannot fail to be 
uppermost in the thoughts of all, nor to influence and perhaps shape any 
action which may be taken. It is a case of singular clearness and sim- 
plicity, and of no little comprehension. It makes concrete and con- 
spicuous what might otherwise be more or less remote and hidden from 
view. It brings to a practical test policies, methods, and principles. The 
greatest danger is, that what is unique in it may overshadow what is 
representative, and the gain it ought to yield fail of being realized. 

Another favorable omen is, that since the Board met at Des Moines 
much light has been shed upon the problems which confront it. 

All parties may find occasion to rejoice at the remarkable demonstra- 
tion which has been g^ven of attachment to the Board. Its policy and 
management have been frequently and sometimes severely criticised. 
There is a widespread dissatisfaction with its relation to the churches, 
the stiffness, and at times almost stolidity, of its administration, its in- 
ability to 'utilize or even understand new movements in Christian thought 
and life, and its generally ungracious and repellent attitude toward the 
more free and vigorous minds of the generation which is soon to take 



the place of the fathers. Tet there has heen so far scarcely an intimar 
tion of a desire to separate from it. Comparatiyely few churches or in- 
dividnals, and these reluctantly and in protest, have withheld their con- 
tributions. Probably the strongest motive which animates the strenuous 
and determined criticism to which we have referred is the apprehension 
that tlie Board is failing to develop, stimulate and use as it might the 
missionary spirit in the churches. That this spirit clings, as it were, to 
the Board, even when keenly sensitive to its mistakes and its faults, is 
an evidence of its own constancy and depth, and a forcible suggestion of 
how much, with better methods of administration, an inspiring leader- 
ship might make of it. 

Especially has the theological atmosphere been relieved of the tension 
and alarms which were so oppressive at Des Moines. The distinction 
between a dogma and a doctrine, an opinion or hypothesis and an article 
of faith, is now more clearly discerned and more generally understood. 
Mr. Noyes's letters, when read in the light of this distinction, are seen 
to be very different in meaning and tendency from what some have un- 
derstood to be their import. All this was pointed out at the beginning of 
the discussion, but in the excitement of the hour failed of due apprecia- 
tion. Its present recognition is friendly to harmony. 

At Des Moines there was no little solicitude expressed lest the '^ doc- 
trine of a probation after death " should prove to be " divisive and per- 
versive, and dangerous to the churches at home and abroad." Still 
earlier was the charge that it would cut the nerve of missions. But ex- 
perience has done much to alleviate these apprehensions. Mr. Noyes, at 
any rate, has made a safe and excellent missionary. Without exception, 
so far as we know, the missionaries of the Board in Japan desire his imme- 
diate enrollment in their number. In this country, throughout the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational churches, — that is, practically throughout the 
entire constituency of the Board, — his opinion respecting those who 
have not heard of a Saviour is recognized as at least permissible. The 
churches neither divide over it, nor are alarmed by it. As to its incon- 
sistency with a missionary spirit, those who raised the objection have 
been constantly and effectively refuting their own criticism. They have 
kept the Board in more or less tribulation for eleven, and in more or 
less turmoil for seven, years past in order to keep out of service men 
whom they argue cannot want to engage in it. 

We shall be surprised if the minds of some members of the Board 
who have hitherto acted with the majority are not affected by the evident 
futility, both doctrinally and practically, of the endeavor to construe the 
Des Moines resolutions as though they committed the Board to a theo- 
logical dogma. If any body of men could have carried out such an in- 
terpretation of these resolutions, certainly those who have controlled all 
appointments for the last seven years may be supposed to be equal to the 
task. They have lacked neither interest in the effort, nor determination 



and courage, nor ample resources and active and strong support. But 
what have the churches seen? A constant retreat from the original 
dogmatic position, a season of wandering in mazy by-paths of more and 
more intricate and baffling distinctions, a gradual acceptance of almost, if 
not quite everything, save men, which was rejected in the beginning. 
Scarcely had the attempt been made to enforce the dogma supposed to be 
prescribed by the Board at Des Moines before its requirement was aban- 
doned in the case of Miss Judson. After successive further reductions, the 
very agnosticism which at first was made a definite ground of rejection 
was cordially welcomed. And then hardly a year passes when a man is 
appointed conditionally, who is recognized as " entertaining for himself," 
in respect to " those who do not hear the gospel message in this life," 
^^ what he conceives to be a reasonable hope that in some way, before 
their destinies are fixed, God's love in Christ will be revealed to them." 
On other doctrines than the one, so called, which has been in question, 
— namely, the universal decisiveness of the present life, — the Com- 
mittee expects a candidate to say, ^' I know ; " but on this alleged doc- 
trine he is welcomed if he will only affirm, " I don't know." In respect 
to other articles of faith the Committee declares : " You must believe 
that it is so." But concerning this article it says : '^ You may enter- 
tain ^ a reasonable hope ' that it is not so." Now is it too much to 
anticipate that some who have desired the Committee to maintain the 
dogma in question will see that they have expected more than is prac- 
ticable, that no doctrine is or can be maintained by such a method ; 
that the whole process is rather a confession of uncertainty or absence 
of doctrine, and promotes no doctrinal security or stability, while it 
does engender a great amount of friction and waste ? The churches, 
with the missionary and benevolent Congregational societies other than 
the Board, have chosen the policy of toleration and cooperation, and 
they are undistracted in their appropriate work. The Board is kept 
in a strife which is widening. No one asks for a larger liberty than has 
been proved by experience to be safe and salutary. Indeed, we only 
ask that where experience shows that dogmatic lines cannot be drawn, 
or if drawn cannot be maintained, the lesson of this experience be 
heeded. 

The progress of seven years has made more unmistakable the charac- 
ter and scope of the contention of the minority in the Board. Men are 
not likely to be elected to such a corporation who are extremists in 
their liberalism. When at least one third, and probably a larger pro- 
portion, of members are seriously dissatisfied with the management, 
their opposition cannot be lightly dismissed. It is not a temporary 
effervescence of radicalism, nor a criticism unfriendly to the evangelical 
aim of the Board. It is enough to say on this point that nothing has 
been asked for in the Board by the minority which is not more than 
covered in principle by the public utterances of that eminent and devoted 



friend of missions, Mark Hopkins. More especially has it become clear 
that the minority is contending for what it deems to be rights, which 
it is not at liberty to compromise or surrender. The most important of 
these rights are these : (1) The right of the fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches to participate, in their foreign missionary work, in the 
increment of its capital through the years in which they have contributed 
to its support ; (2) The right of members of Congregational churches, 
who accept the articles of faith commonly recognized by these churches, 
to be doctrinally attested by this standard ; (3) The right of men who 
hold the commonly acknowledged Congregational creeds, and have been 
ordained by regular Congregational councils to the Christian ministry, to 
be doctrinally accepted by the Committee on this basis ; (4) The right 
of every portion of the united Congregational body to be impartially recog- 
nized, and not discriminated against, in the selection of missionaries. A 
contest for such rights as these cannot well have but one end. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that, when it is generally and fully understood that 
this is the true nature of the contest, it will be near its end ? 

The experience of these later years shows still further that the meet- 
ing at Worcester wiU not accomplish anything of permanent value for 
concord and unity if it fails to meet, in some degree at least, the real 
problem of the Board, namely, its right adjustment to its constituency, 
the Congregational churches. It is not so adjusted now, either as to its 
constitution, its assumptions, its doctrinal standards, or its usages. The 
problem is many-sided. It cannot be solved at once or by a stroke. But 
it needs to be kept distinctly in view. The Committee of Eleven, ap- 
pointed at Chicago, will doubtless propose some changes aimed at bring- 
ing the corporate membership into fuller connection with the churches. 
The case of Mr. Noyes may contribute to progress in theological and 
doctrinal directions. If it is treated as a purely exceptional case less 
will be gained than it is fairly entitled to yield, especially when it is con- 
sidered how long it has been before the Board. The most important 
question, the one which underlies nearly every other issue, is. Will the 
Board be governed by the standards, and accept the validity of the 
usages, of the Congregational churches ? Until this is settled, nothing 
is settled. 

That Mr. Noyes should be appointed, either by the Board directly or 
by the Committee under its instructions, goes almost without saying. We 
know of only two objections to his appointment which are pressed. One 
is, that the Board has already repeatedly decided the case ; the other, 
that his appointment would be a surrender to the New Theology. The 
first objection is not strictly accurate as to the facts in the case. The 
Board at Des Moines and at Springfield took action which by implication 
is adverse to Mr. Noyes, as his case was then understood. He has, how- 
ever, always insisted that there was a large measure of misunderstand- 
ing at the basis of these decisions. After they had been rendered and 



he had served a year as an assistant pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, 
he made a statement of his theological and doctrinal views more f nil and 
symmetiical than any he had before expressed. To this he has again 
and again referred as the one by which he would be judged or which 
best defines his position. Upon it he was ordained by a large and 
representative council, which also advised the church that convened it 
'^ to secure his appointment, if possible, by the American Board." This 
statement has never come before the Board, so far as we are aware. To 
it are to be added important recent facts, — such as the action of the 
Board at Chicago, the repeated requests of the Japan Mission, its em- 
phatic recognition of his work as one with ite own to be found in the last 
two annual Reports of the Japan Mission,^ — and when all this, and 
more that is necessary to its just appreciation, has been duly considered, 
it will be plainly seen how little there is that is pertinent to the present 
situation in the objection that the Board has already decided upon the 
case. It would seem to be nearer the truth to say that the Board has 
not yet considered it. 

The other objection seems to us less worthy of notice, yet as it is 
advanced we will endeavor to do it justice. When it is said that the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes will be a surrender to the New Theology, 
what IS meant by this phrase, *' New Theology " ? At most, in commis- 
sioning Mr. Noyes, the Board commitd itself to opinions it knows him to 

^ <^Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, of the Berkeley Temple Mission, have been so 
closely associated with us that in everything, but in name, they have been 
members of the mission. Their work in Maebashi is so identified with that of 
the Joshu division of the Tokyo Station, that it can hardly be separated from 
it. The aid which they have in many ways rendered to that station and to the 
mission has been invaluable." — Report of the work of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in cooperation with the Kumi-ai Churches of 
Japan for the year ending March 31, 1892, p. 18. 

** We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to make appreciative men- 
tion of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, of Maebashi. While not technically 
members of the Mission, they have been loyal to its interests. Mr. Noyes's 
services in connection with recent building operations in Maebashi and else- 
where have been invaluable. A member of the mission could not have been 
more painstaking than he. The missionary work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes is so 
thoroughly merged in that of the American Board's Mission that no separation 
is possible. We can only acknowledge the great value of their services both in 
the Girls' School and in the Church." — Ibid,, p. 38. 

" Rev. W. H. Noyes and Mrs. Noyes have rendered most important service, 
especially in the department of vocal and instrumental music." — Ibid,, -p. 
106. 

" As heretofore, the work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes has been carried on in 
connection with the same churches as our own. They could not easily report 
their work apart from ours, nor can we report ours without including theirs. 
Any distinction which might be set up would be artificial and probably unjust 
to both parties." — Brief Survey of Christian Work in Japan, 1892, pp. 67, 68. 
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hold. This exdades a great deal which those who raise the ohjection 
impute to the New Theology, — low views of the nature and guilt of sin, 
vague or heretical opinions as to the divinity of Christ, and the like. 
Let any one read Mr/ Noyes's statement of his views given to the council 
that ordained him, and no difficulties will remain on this score. The 
only point, if we remember, to which exception has been taken, is its ex- 
pression of hope for the heathen, and this chiefly as connected with 
earlier language which its author asks shall be interpreted by his later. 
Why should the Board hesitate to appoint him on the statement he asks 
to be judged by ? And if it should do so it would simply affirm what 
its Prudential Committee has already said, that it finds in this later state- 
ment no bar to appointment. The Board, certainly, should not feel 
constrained to commit itself to tbe infallibility of the Committee's inter- 
pretation of earlier words when their author understands them in the 
sense of the later ones, — a sense which is acceptable to the Committee, 
^- and when especially the only real question is, what does he mean ? 

But the objection needs to be followed a little further. It assumes 
that in accepting Mr. Noyes the Board would commit itself to his per- 
sonal opinions. This is a gratuitous and untenable assumption. If it 
were true, the Board would be the largest and the most bankrupt indorser 
in history. One of its missionaries publicly teaches that there is no good 
reason to suppose that the Holy Spirit converts any soul apart from the 
teaching of Scripture. Another openly believes and argues that the same 
Spirit works effectively upon many persons who have never heard of the 
Saviour. Some accepted applicants, we presume, have entertained the 
theory of the essential Christ ; others have professed agnosticism. Is the 
Board committed to each and all of these opinions or hypotheses ? Some 
of those who have been returned to their stations or commissioned within 
the past few years do not accept as of faith the tenet of the universal 
decisiveness of this life. Is the Board committed to their doubt or un- 
belief ? 

Yet once more. Of what would the appointment of Mr. Noyes be a 
surrender, and to whom ? Obviously, if there is any foundation for the 
objection, it would be a surrender of the Old Theology by those who 
have been in control of the management of the Board. But this would 
imply that those who make the objection think that the Board has been 
and ought to be conducted in the interest of this particular theology, that 
it has been and should be used as a make-weight in theological con- 
troversies. The contention of the liberals, and of not a few besides, is 
that such a use of the Board is contrary to its purpose and detrimental to 
its prosperity, a misuse if not an abuse of privilege and power. 

This brings us again to what is fundamental in the present issue, -^ 
the question whether or not the Board is to exercise theological and doc- 
trinal functions. It has denied that either itself or the Prudential Com- 
mittee is ^^ in any sense a theological court to settle doctrinal points of 
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belief," and has affirmed that it is '^ a body instituted by the churches," 
and, by necessary implication, that the faith it seeks to extend is " that 
faith, and that only, which is universally received by those Christian 
bodies whose agent " it is, '^ and who furnish the funds which " it admin- 
isters. It has in the same way set forth, as its doctrinal standard, '^ the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches sustaining 
this Board," '^ the evangelical doctrines generally received by the churches 
sustaining the Board and set forth in their well-known confessions of 
faith." These declarations commit it wholly to the principle that it is 
not to erect any standard of doctrine independent of that of the churches. 
They prescribe to the Prudential Committee the standard by which can- 
didates are to be judged, as respects doctrinal qualification. 

So far all is clear. Complication comes in through another provision. 
The Prudential Committee is intrusted with the duty of appointing mis- 
sionaries. This requires examination of the qualifications of candidates. 
Much stress has always been laid on doctrinal fitness. This has been 
determined by the Committee, as have other requisites. They have been 
a board of theological and doctrinal examiners, though with a defined 
purpose in their inquiries and a prescribed standard. 

We say a prescribed standard. Yet here is one source of the present 
difficulty. Congregationalism has no written standard other than Sacred 
Scripture. Confessions, creeds, catechisms, are helps, not authorities. 
It determines for itself, from generation to generation, what is of faith 
according to the Word of God. The Committee was expected to con- 
form its inquiries as to the standard of examination to what the churches 
accepted as of faith. In the absence, however, of any written state- 
ment of the doctrinal beliefs of the Congregational churches, the Com- 
mittee has been thrown upon its own best judgment of what these are. 
The Home Secretary defined them in a Creed or " Memorandum " or 
" Declaration of Faith," which was sent to candidates until objection to 
this course became pronounced. The Committee also defined them, par- 
ticularly at one point, in testing candidates who declined to accept one 
statement laid down in the ^' Memorandum." This action was reported 
to the Board, and approved by it. Since then the '^ instructions " of the 
Board, thus gained, have constituted a doctrinal standard. All this is 
regarded, doubtless, as declarative or interpretative of what is the faith of 
^^ the churches sustaining the Board," not as a process of creed-making, 
or of '^ settling doctrinal points of belief." It is like the method by which 
the ancient hierarchies. East and West, became doctrinal legislators. 
Scripture proves doctrines, but the bishops interpret its meaning. The 
faith of the Board is the faith of the churches, but the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Board decide what that faith is. How far this is carried 
appears in the practical refusal of the Committee to understand by '^ ac- 
knowledged creeds," or as a sufficient representation of " acknowledged 
creeds," and " well-known confessions of faith," the Burial Hill Declara- 
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tion and the Commission's Creed, not even when presented with the Apos- 
tles' and Nicene Creeds in addition, or to pay any attention to the 
universal usage of the churches at the present time, as expressed in their 
councils, respecting the point under which it regards itself as under doc- 
trinal " instructions " from the Board. Thus the Committee determines, 
first apart from, then hy appeal to, the Board, and then under its interpre- 
tation of the Board^s <' instructions," what is the " creed of acknowledged 
weight " which is the doctrinal standard for all candidates. Accordingly 
when the "Humphrey Street Church" of New Haven remonstrated 
with it, "that creeds of acknowledged weight, in which the churches 
have expressed their faith, are evidently not deemed hy you sufficient in 
choosing men for the foreign field," the Committee replied, that it " has 
never asked any questions on points outside of creeds of acknowledged 
weight among our churches." Of course it has not, for it is the 'judge 
of what is such a creed. And when the church in Williamstown, 
hirthpl&ce of the movement that originated the Board, protested, as had 
also the New Haven church, against the douhle standard of doctrine 
which now ohtains, — " for the missionary the standard of the Committee, 
for the pastor the standard of the churches," — the Committee replied 
that there is one and the same standard, only it [the Committee] is more 
faithful to it ! Nothing can make plainer where we are. The Commit- 
tee selects its creed. The " instructions " of the Board define for it 
dogma. We have in practice, what is denied in principle, a theological 
court in the Board, and a standing doctrinal judicatory in the Committee. 
And this result has come in through intrusting the doctrinal examination 
of candidates to the Prudential Committee, which determines, under the 
Board, or through it, what is the faith of the churches, and what creeds 
represent it. 

We do not helieve that present difficulties can he overcome, or increas- 
ing fature troubles obviated, without revision just at this point. The 
Board needs to be assimilated to its environment, or it will wither and 
perish. It must fall into line with the Congregational churches or fall 
by the way. It must use the methods and agencies provided for it, and 
waiting for its service, in this communion which now sustains it. There 
is opportunity here for wise statesmanship, — a statesmanship which dis- 
cerns the principles at work in our denominational life and the forces 
that may be yoked to the car of missionary progress. The Board, it 
should be carefully considered, is very differently situated now from 
what it was in the beginning of its history and for long after. Its con- 
stituency has become, practically, the Congregational churches. These 
are now " the churches sustaining the missions under the care of the 
Board," whose " doctrines commonly held " its missionaries are ex- 
pected to inculcate ; they are " those Christian bodies . . . who furnish 
the funds," and whose " faith and that only " the Board is to make 
known. These churches are now organized as never before. They have 
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their own established agencies for the decision of questions of doctrinal 
fellowship; By these councils or associations are exclusively conducted 
the theological and doctrinal examinations of all candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and of all missionaries except those sent out by the Board. 
Through the development of Congregationalism this exception has become 
an anomaly. It not only requires that those who serve the churches 
abroad shall be Siubjected to a *' scrutiny " over and beyond any exami- 
nation appointed for those who serve them at home, but puts this ex- 
amination into the hands of men not chosen by the churches for this pur- 
pose nor accountable to them. If the Board really wishes, as we do not 
question that it does, to send out men who will disseminate the faith of 
the churches that sustain it, and that faith only, why not leave to the 
churches the responsibility of deciding through their own organs what 
this faith is ? They would seem to be the natural, as they certainly are 
the competent, interpreters of their own faith. They have the requisite 
organs of interpretation. All other societies use them. Why not the 
Board ? We believe that if the Board should now follow the path of 
statesmanship rather than of partisanship, it would at once relieve the 
Prudential Committee of the duty of theological examinations. It is 
better to trust the churches than to distrust them. 

The present policy of the Board is bringing it into more and more 
open and direct antagonism to the only body that can permanently and 
effectively support it. This policy introduces into the one field in wliich 
the churches work a doctrinal authority distinct from theirs, and which 
has already come into collision with theirs. The record in the case of 
Mr. Noyes deserves to be carefully studied from this point of view, for it 
is prophetic as well as instructive respecting the present situation. A 
Congregational Council of undisputed regularity and representative value 
ordained him, after a careful doctrinal exaipination, to foreign missionary 
work, and advised the church which called it to seek his appointment 
under the Board. The Board, by its Committee, has hitherto refused 
him appointment, solely on doctrinal grounds. The churches, by their 
regular agency for doctrinal interpretation and decision, approve him for 
the foreign service ; the Board, by its doctrinal agency acting under what 
are claimed to be its " specific instructions," refuses to send him. We 
have thus in the same field two conflicting authorities. One is created by 
the churches and expresses their mind ; the other professes to be their 
representative, but is not elected by them nor responsible to them, and 
acts so as to thwart their will. This is bad enough in itself, but it is 
worse in prospect. The same collision is liable to occur again and again. 
Is it said that the council cited was a local body ? It was, but it repre- 
sented churches. There is no reason to doubt that any equally represen- 
tative council the land over, with the same information, would have come 
to the same conclusion. In fact the Board, or at least its Committee, is 
in principle in an antagonism to the churches generally throughout the 
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country. It draws a line which they do not draw. It requires what 
they do not require, and prohibits what tliey do not forbid. 

The Prudential Committee has repeatedly discountenanced examina- 
tion by councils, and has very recently emphasized certain acts of the 
Board in opposition to this method. It does not seem to occur to these 
brethren that they are in danger of setting themselves and the Board at 
variance with the churches. Councils are an integral, and in some re- 
spects a very characteristic, part of the Congregational polity ; and this 
polity is not something accidental to the churches, but a natural and nor- 
mal embodiment and expression of their faith and life. The heart and 
soul, the inmost spirit, of this system is, the purpose to keep in living 
contact with the infinite source of all ti*uth and life. Its everlasting cry 
and demand are : What saith the Spirit to the churches ? Hence its un- 
willingness to adopt any fixed formula as the measure and test of its 
faith. Hence its opposition to doctrinal courts and standing judicatories. 
Hence its development and use of councils, springing directly from the 
churches, continually created and constituted for immediate occasions and 
falling back when their work is done into the societies from which they 
derive all their authority. Disparagement of councils, such as the man- 
agement of the Board and the advocates of this management are now 
fond of indulging in, is simply one sign, and this no unimportant one, that 
the Board, so far as it is thus represented or consents to be thus repre- 
sented, is Out of harmonv with the churches that sustain it. 

But our illustration can be made more concrete. Councils are the liv- 
ing voice of the churches through which is expressed what they require 
as of faith, and what are the terms, the metes and bounds, of their fel- 
lowship. Now, if in any of the utterances of the Prudential Committee 
there has been a recognition of the doctrinal function and testimony of 
Congregational councils, we fail to recall it Much is said of '^ instruc- 
tions " and of creeds, but nothing of that interpretation of their faith 
which the churches constantly give through their councils. And yet one 
might as well attempt to learn what is the constitution of England and 
leave Parliament out of account, as to gather what is the faith of the 
Congregational churches and pay no attention to their ordaining councils. 

This neglect has attracted attention. Since the Board last met, the 
National Council of the Congregational churches has plainly, though cour- 
teously, referred to it. It adopted " a declaration " in which " all our 
benevolent societies," — no one assuredly doubting which of them has 
given occasion for the monition, — are called upon to give heed in their 
'^ administration " to the principle that, ^^ as a basis of fellowship, we " 
[Congregationalists] ** have certain creeds of acknowledged weight, to be 
used not as tests but as a testimony ; and we have also, in ecclesiastical 
councils and associations of churches, recognized organs for expressing 
the fellowship and declaring the faith held by our churches to be essen- 
tial, as well as guarding the liberty of thought generally allowed in our 
churches." 
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What response is this " declaration " to meet with at Worcester ? To 
ignore it will be to answer it unfavorably. The Prudential Committee, 
in its last minute respecting Mr. Nojes, puts forward its ^' instructions " 
from the Board as laying it under obligation to take action which unques- 
tionably denies to him ^* the liberty of thought generaUy allowed in our 
churches " and which is guarded by their " recognized organs." If the 
Board accepts its Committee's construction of its instructions and adheres 
to them, it will put itself into open, not to to say defiant, opposition to the 
churches as represented by their Council. 

If the Board is not prepared at once to follow the method of the other 
Congregational benevolent societies and refer all doctrinal examinations 
to the proper ecclesiastical bodies, — which seems to us the wiser course, 
— why should it not at least adopt the principle affirmed by the Council 
as to the way in which the faith of the churches is to be ascertained ? 
Should any members of the Board object to such action they will pardon 
our reminding them of a remark of Talleyrand's, recently quoted by Mr. 
Lilly : *' I do not ask," he said, ^^ that my opponent should be of my 
opinion ; but I may fairly expect him to be of his own." The Board 
professes to be the agent of the churches that sustain it, and to accept 
their standard of doctrinal belief. Its first care in its doctrinal examinar 
tions must be to apply this standard. It is known, and can only be 
known, in the way pointed out by the Council. Why, then, should not 
the Board at Worcester remove all ambiguities on this subject, and free 
itself from serious dangers which beset its path, by accepting the prin- 
ciple and recognizing the method contained in the Council's ^^declaration," 
and by so advising its Committee. 

The adoption of a resolution to this effect, with the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes, would go far towards a permanent settlement of existing differ- 
ences. 

It would put the Board in a more just and true relation to the churches. 
Their standard of faith would be honored by the recognition of their in- 
terpretation of it, and by making this the rule of the Board. The way 
would be opened for liberals to accept election to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, and to serve dn it without embarrassment. Of what use for them to 
be there, when they are precluded by " instructions "• from doing the very 
thing which seems to them necessary to be done, and when their presence 
makes a false impression as to the scope and breadth of the policy of the 
Board ? If the policy of the Board is to be that of a theological faction 
or party, the representatives of that division should have the sole responsi- 
bility. The distinction in such a case is not the ordinary one of majority 
and minority, nor does it relate merely to matters of expediency, — it is 
between men who are deprived of their rights, and are ostracized, and 
those who maintain the exclusion. But if the Board will recognize 
impartially all portions of its constituency, and treat as entitled to a share 
in its doctrinal administration all who are in good and regular standing 
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doctrinally in the denoinination, liberals can serve on the Committee, 
even though on other questions they are in a minority. 

Much would be attained also that would be helpful to a happy adjust- 
ment of the personal questions that have arisen. These have gained a 
marked prominence. For a long time a well-known journal, which may 
not unjustly be described as to some extent an organ of the management, 
has been constantly turning public attention to them. The General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut at its recent session appointed a committee — of 
which its Moderator, Hon. Henry C. Robinson, is chairman — to present 
to the Board a resolution which asks that at the approaching meeting the 
officers may be chosen so as to promote harmony among the churches and 
a restoration of •confidence and affection towards the Board, and secure 
for it the ^' cordial support and cooperation " of all. In general there has 
been for some time a growing demand for some change in the personnel 
of the management. Various schemes are discussed in public and in 
private to bring this about, — substitution, expansion, distribution of func- 
tions, and so on. 

We desire comprehension and union. The removal of any tried and 
faithful man, who is not obstructive, is ordinarily an injury to any good 
cause. If the Board would instruct the Committee to look to the practice 
of the churches for its doctrinal rule in examinations, and relieve it from 
the pressure of other influences and decisions, the question of the per- 
sonnel of the administration would become simply, as it ought to be, one 
of harmony and efficiency. 

Change, however, of some sort and in some way, is now indispensable. 
An end should be made of that way of dealing doctrinally with young 
men and women which has contributed inexpressibly to the present dis- 
satisfaction. Perhaps the case of Mr. Noyes has been brought so 
unexpectedly again before the Board, and is kept so long before it and 
the churches, that this evil may be revealed and corrected. There needs 
to be, in general, a larger and saner and wiser management, one less 
controlled by traditional methods and swayed by partisan bias. 

The Committee, of late, has much to say of its own candor. Thus 
we find expressions such as these : ^' The Committee, aiming now as 
always to interpret its instructions fairly and sympathetically ; '' " The 
question was taken up in a spirit of entire candor and cordiality ; " 
« Your communication has had careful and candid consideration." We 
do not question the intention of the Committee. But candor is a more 
rare virtue than it seems to appreciate, or at any rate illustrate. It 
implies power to put one's self in another's place, to think his thoughts 
and see with his eyes, — it requires insight, and escape from the bond- 
age of phrases and other wonted forms. No grace is more necessary 
to men who in these difficult and strenuous times are called upon to play 
the part of theological and doctrinal examiners. It is a misfortune that 
there is now but one pastor in regular attendance on the Committee and 
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no one trained under present methods of instmction in college or semi- 
nary. 

What we desire to indicate can he shown hy a concrete case. Upon 
the advice of an ecclesiastical council the Berkeley Street Church in 
Boston memorialized the Prudential Committee in hehalf of the appoint- 
ment hy it of Rev. W. H. Noyes, who had served the church as assistant 
pastor for a year past. The latter had just made an elahorate statement, 
to the council which ordained him, of his doctrinal opinions, which had 
found favor. The Committee .invited Mr. Noyes to come hefore it. 
He was subjected to a protracted examination, conducted mostly by Dr. 
Thompson, chairman of the Committee, and Secretaries Alden and 
Smith. At the close occurred one incident from the narrative of which 
we give enough for our point t — 

'^ After my session with the Committee had lasted nearly three hours, 
it was still apparent that there was a misunderstanding between us. Then 
for several minutes I spoke freely to them; I told them that I was a 
Christian, that I believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that I could 
subscribe to the great ecumenical creeds, that I found myself understood 
wherever I went, among the churches, among ministers, among mission- 
aries, but as soon as I came into dealings with them I seemed to be 
misunderstood." 

Now we beg members of the Board to read this statement and esti- 
mate its significance. It is a sample of what has been going on, more 
or less, for several years. And then let it be considered what the 
effect of it all is, and whether we are not right in our request for a 
change. And beyond this, now that the case of Mr. Noyes is up for 
renewed examination, we ask that those who have a serious responsi- 
bility in reference to it would carefully read all the documents ^ and judge 
each for himself whether there is not ample ground for the criticisms 
Mr. Noyes passes in his letter to the Berkeley Street Church, which we 
republish, and whether the same lack of apprehension and consequent 
misrepresentation does not appear in the Committee's minutes of April 11 
and July 18, 1893. 

Since, however, the particular examination and close comparison of 
phrases is to some distasteful, we will illustrate the evident bias of the 
Committee in another way. We repeat that our point is not that there 
is intentional variation from impartiality, but that there exists an invin- 
cible bias which requires counterpoise and redress. In all theological 
matters, when an understanding of opinions different from their own, 
or of methods of conception in which they are not trained, is required, 
members of the Committee are quite sure to misunderstand. But some 

^ See the Annual Report far 1887, " Case of Mr. C," p. 32 sqq. Also 
« The Case of the Rev. William H. Noyes," Boston, Press of T. R. Marvin 
& Son, 1889. This sives the more important documents down to date, and 
was edited by Hamilton A Hill, LL. D., for the Berkeley Temple Foreign 
Mission. 
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of our readers, we fear, will not follow up such a matter. We present, 
therefore, an instance where the same hias has destroyed level-headedness 
in practical and concrete matters. Our instance is none the worse for 
heing a matter of appointments. 

It has heen charged again and again that the Committee was too in- 
clusive in appointments as well as too exclusive, that in making up for 
the rejection of some it accepted others unwisely. The Report of the 
Prudential Committee in 1890 was especially criticised. We have ex- 
amined, as a practical test as far as it goes, — it does not reveal all on 
this line which we have reason to think may he true, — the Annual Re- 
ports for the years following the meeting at Des Moines (1886), to see 
how many new appointments were made, and what has heen the propor- 
tion of these which from various causes have failed to stand. We find 
the result to be what was anticipated from the evident tone and mood of 
those who were making these appointments. In five of the years i*e- 
f erred to, — all in respect to which the Reports enable us to follow 
changes in the roll, — we find reported 198 persons as sent out for the 
first time by the Committee. Of these the names of forty-eight fail to 
appear in the Report of 1892, a loss of about 24J per centum. This is 
additional, it should be carefully noticed, to the loss which arises from 
the withdrawal or decease of missionaries previously appointed. There 
is no indication, so far as we discover, that its largeness is due to special 
causes in the field, such as the closing of a mission. Lest, however, we 
might mistake as to its singularity and overestimate its significance, we 
applied the same method of investigation to the record of the five years 
before the meeting at Des Moines, and found that the percentage of loss 
was only about 9^, or 13 out of 139. Lest this might be exceptional we 
went back five years more, with this result : 147 new appointments, 17 
of which pass from the list, or a loss of about 11^ per centum. Tabu- 
lated, and in reverse order, the figures stand, — 

New appointments. Service ended as explained. Percentage of loss. 

Period L 1877-1881, inclusive, 
147 I 17 I About Hi 

Period II, 1882-1886, tWtutve. 
139 I 13 I About Oi 

Period III, 1887-1891, indusive, 
198 I 48 I About 24^ 

If after these figures are examined the paragraph numbered (2) on 
page 22 of the Annual Report for 1889 be read, perhaps their im- 
pression will be deepened.^ Let it be considered that such an increase 

^ In it is this statement : " Fifty-two new missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries have gone forth or are now on tbeir way, a larger number than bas been 
reported for any one year for more than half a century." Of these fifty-two* 
the names of twenty do not appear on the roll of 1892. 
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in the average of loss means an expenditure of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, which, after all necessary reductions are made, must he regarded as 
needless and fruitless ; ^ and that it is due to the action of men of experi- 
ence and conservative habits. Is it not evident that some unusual factor 
enters into so extraordinary a result ? No one supposes that these men 
would willingly or wittingly waste a cent of the Board's funds. They 
have done it involuntarily and unwittingly. They have heen and are 
under a strong bias, a sort of strange madness — it is the old disease, 
the rabies theologorum. The cure is that theology should be let alone 
by a business committee, and referred to its proper coteries and seats ; 
that Christian doctrine shall not be confounded with debatable opinions ;^ 
that in some way there be brought into the management of the Board 
men who can keep their heads more level in times of excitement. 

The secretariate and the Prudential Committee are both now largely 
out of touch with the generation which is already entering on the stage. 
There is need of new blood, fresh vigor, more inspiring methods, of men 
who feel the pulse and share the faith of a new order. We would not 
disparage anything already achieved, but be grateful for it and bless the 
doer. We would not have any one dismissed from service who will 
serve and not seek to rule. We would hold fast to what is approved 
by experience, while we reach out to what is before. Our plea is for 
comprehension, not exclusion, for more faith, life, and work, and to this 
end a union in essentials and a willingness to forego disputing over 
mere matters of opinion. We would have the Board learn the lesson 
which comes to it from the churches — the lesson of soundness in the 
faith with large tolerance. We would have it in spirit and method and 
progress become Congregationalized. It has its opportunity at Worces- 
ter. Will it improve it ? 



THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 

The enlargement of the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
to twenty-five or thirty members has been proposed in an article by 
President Thwing, of Adelbert College, as a way out of existing difficul- 
ties, and as having some advantages for purposes of administration, apart 
from existing difficulties. It is not unlikely that this proposal will be 
introduced and discussed at the annual meeting in October. It is, of 
course, a perfectly legitimate measure to advocate at any time, and the 
howl of indignation raised by the " Independent " against it as an un- 

^ '' But the Board is administering trust funds, contributed often in small 
sums and at great sacrifice, and to be expended with the most careful econ- 
omy. A foreign missionary is appointed for life. He and bis wife are sent 
across the world and maintained for years before he can acquire a difficult 
language so as to be of much service" [italics ours]. — Rqaly of the Prudential 
Committee to the Letter of the Congregational Church at Williamifiown, Mass,, 
July 18, 1893. 
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warrantable interference with the Committee is simply idiotic. We con- 
sider the proposal very briefly in respect to the two claims made for it, 
first as opening a way oat of controversy without the cost of defeat to 
either party ; and second, as an improved method of administration. 

In the case of such disagreements concerning appointments as may 
arise, and have been the occasion of controversy, it is obvious that 
the value of each individual's vote is reduced if the membership of 
the committee is doubled. Four or five men would have relatively less 
power than now. The larger body also, if more truly representative 
of various opinions, would give a fairer hearing to any candidate. There 
would be less secrecy and less opportunity for manipulation. All these 
advantages might be gained without the necessity of setting aside 
any of the present members of the Committee. Considered purely as 
a measure to promote harmony, however, one condition, at all events, 
is indispensable. That condition is that the enlarged Committee should 
be really representative. A fair proportion must be chosen from the 
liberal wing of the denomination. The liberals should be invited to 
name a certain number of influential clergymen and laymen as mem- 
bers of the Committee. If the measure should be adopted, and then 
A list of names presented which had been previously prepared by the 
secretaries or others at the rooms, or obviously at their suggestion, a 
list made up of pronounced conservatives and of unknown men supposed 
to be neutral, with such men as Gordon, Herrick, Mackenzie, Thomas, 
Beach, Quint, and Dunning, from Boston and vicinity, omitted, nothing or 
worse than nothing would be accomplished. A large Committee contain- 
ing no prominent liberals, or no fair proportion of them, has no advantage 
over the Committee as at present constituted. Unless the enlarged Com- 
mittee includes a real and a sufficient representation of the liberal party, 
or wing, of the denomination, chosen from those who are satisfactory to 
the liberals themselves, not one step will have been taken to create har- 
mony. On the contrary, dissatisfaction amounting to indignation would 
be the inevitable result if a Committee strong on the conservative side 
and weak on the liberal side should be elected. Of the twenty-five 
members, eight or ten should be chosen from among the prominent and 
sagacious representati^s of the so-called liberal party, — otherwise the 
measure will be an utter failure so far as peace and union are concerned. 
With this proviso, it may be that the appointment of a larger Committee 
without displacement of its present members would give general satis- 
faction. 

Whether or not so large a Committee would be a good administrative 
body is another question. If subcommittees were assigned to the several 
missions, there might be a gain in their more thorough acquaintance with 
each field and its corps of missionaries. The internal work of evangel- 
ism and education would perhaps be better understood and more intelli- 
gently directed. This is probably the strongest argument in favor of an 
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increase of the Prudential Committee. There might also he more in- 
terest in foreign missions if memhers were appointed from difiPerent sec- 
tions of the country, although this advantage would be very slight. In 
general, the maxim that in the multitude of counsellors there is safety 
might find confirmation. 

On the other hand, there are obvious disadvantages. The attendance 
of members living at a distance would be irregular, even at monthly 
meetings. The working Committee would, after a time, comprise those 
members who reside in Boston and its vicinity. And they might feel 
less responsibility than they would assume if they were the only mem- 
bers. So large a body would be rather unwieldy for the management 
of finances, appointments, and the diversified work of the mission fields. 
Except in times of controversy the administration of affairs would settle 
into the hands of the secretaries and a very few of the members not en- 
gaged in the active work of the ministry and of business. There would 
also be reason to apprehend that in a time of controversy some theo- 
logical deliverance of so large a Committee would have undue weight. It 
would be somewhat dangerous to create a committee of twenty-five men 
having the right to pronounce on theological opinions and sitting from 
time to time virtually as an ecclesiastical council, and continued in office 
for life. Considered apart from an exigency, the argument seems to be 
in favor of a small rather than of a large Prudential Committee. Not- 
withstanding, it may be that the possible harmonizing of differences by 
this measure which brings to neither party defeat or victory is a sufficient 
reason for making the experiment and risking the loss of a measure of 
efficiency in adniinistration. 

But we do not consider such a measure to be the issue of immediate 
and pressing importance. First of all, the Board should decide whether 
it adheres to or interprets a resolution adopted some years ago in such 
a way that Mr. Noyes cannot be appointed a missionary of the Board. 
The Committee has virtually appealed to the Board by assuming its own 
want of power to appoint him under former instructions. The churches 
are virtually and urgently appealing to the Board to take action. This is 
a concrete case. It is almost incomprehensible to fair-minded men how a 
successful missionary whose appointment is unanimously requested by the 
other missionaries in Japan can be rejected. If abstract resolutions or 
insti*uctions adopted several years ago forbid his appointment, so much the 
worse for the instructions and for the corporation which so construes them. 
If the Board will take the case into its own hands and direct the Committee 
to accept Mr. Noyes, then a proposed change in the constitution of its 
administrative agency may be deliberatively and calmly discussed. If 
the Board will not consent to the appointment of Mr. Noyes, it will be of 
no avail to offer terms of conciliation by enlarging the numbers of a 
committee. As business men demand first the repeal of the silver pur- 
chasing act and then wise legislation on the currency, so there is a de- 
mand for the repeal of resolutions, or a better interpretation of resolu- 
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tions, which prevent the appointment of a devoted Christian missionary, 
and after that, such action as may he wise in respect to the constitution 
of its committees, the enlargement of its own membership, and the repre- 
sentation of the churches. 



A. DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE OF REV. W. H. NOTES. 

I. 

Mb. Noyes's Statements before the Berkeley Street Church, 

Boston, October 22, 1888. 

I. statement of christian experience. 

I was horn on missionary soil, the son of missionary parents. My 
richest heritage from them is the impulse their lives have given me to- 
ward self-denial and courage to do right. What they themselves prac- 
ticed they were not slack in enforcing upon me. To he unselfish, to 
deny myself for others' good, was a lesson that was early impressed 
upon me. 

The other early lesson of my life was that I must always ohey my 
conscience. I reraemher as distinctly as though it were yesterday an 
occasion in my early years when my mother refused to take the place of 
my conscience, hut hade me do what I myself thought was right. This 
early lesson to he independent in my moral choices did much to give me 
moral courage. The most distinct recollections of my hoyhood days are 
those of scenes where I refused to go with my playmates into their wrong- 
doing. Ridicule only made me stuhhorn in sticking to the right. I was 
a hoy through, and through, with many of the faults of hoyhood. I often 
was selfish and cowardly, hut my early lessons in self-denial and inde- 
pendent moral choice were never forgotten, and they often made me 
uncomfortably prominent among my playmates. 

In my fourteenth year I went through a struggle which resulted in 
my avowal of allegiance to Christ and my union with the church. I 
think I never douhted that I was a child of God. All the influences of 
a gentle home and a devoted mother kept me from going far astray, but 
I do not consider that I was a Christian until I resolved to confess Christ 
publicly. The duty of joining the church was my cross in beginning the 
Christian life. 

Soon after this our home was broken up and I went away to school. 
The years that followed both in school and college were not remarkably 
interesting from a religious point of view. Although I lived among 
Christian people and was always regular at church services, I had but 
little joy in my religious life. I think the reason for its dullness daring 
these years was largely due to the lack of proper study of the Bible. 
No opportunity for a thorough study of it was offered to me, and it was 
generally treated as an arsenal stored with ammunition against error. 
What little study I gave it was desultory. All this resulted in most 
crude notions of the purpose and use of the Scriptures, so that when I 
entered Union Seminary in New York city and the truth began to come 
into contact with these crude and often boyish notions, I experienced a 
general shaking up of beliefs. It was only the scaffolding that gave 
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way. The structure of my faith remained firm, but nevertheless I was 
much disturbed at the commotion. This was a year of deep depression. 

Then followed my two years at Andover, years in which my Christian 
life grew deeper and progressed more rapidly than ever before. This I 
lay to the charge of the beautiful Christian character as well as thorough 
discipline in the class-room of my beloved professors. 

I was licensed to preach by the Essex South and Salem Association. 
My desire to enter the ministry is as old as my Christian life. To me 
the ministry has always seemed the most honorable of vocations. In my 
early days I knew no minister who was not worthy of my respect or who 
did not receive it. I was naturally, almost inevitably, led to choose this 
profession. My reason for entering the ministry was my conviction that 
in it I could *^ do the most good." Those were the words that I used 
when a boy, and I still cling to them. I want to do the most good. 
My motives in entering the ministry are Christ's love and my love for 
Him and for my fellow-men. My one purpose is to preach Christ and 
Him crucified. 

Immediately after leaving the Seminary I came to this church to labor. 
My principal gain from the year's work here was the insight I acquired 
into character. I saw selfishness in its most foul and brutal and also in 
its most insidious forms. I learned to hate it with a deadly hatred. I 
felt as never before the absolute necessity for God's help to save us from 
our selfishness. I loathed the disease, but I knew the remedy, and God 
taught me here what it is to love sinners. 

In the season of rest and quiet since the close of my work here, I have 
had the richest experiences of my life. More than ever I have longed 
for God and known God, have been touched more deeply by his love, 
have been made freer by his truth. It has been a season of anxious 
waiting for God to show me my work, but He has taught me how to 
wait. His providence has become a living truth in my experience. He 
has cared for me, has comforted me, has led me step by step over 
obstacle and through temptation, until I stand here ready to receive your 
sanction to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to those that sit in 
darkness. I believe that God in his providence has called me to enter 
the foreign missionary service. There are many elements that have 
entered into this call. Most of the influences that led me to choose the 
ministry inclined me long ago to the foreign missionary service. More- 
over, it was the ardent wish of my parents that I should enter it. Mrs. 
Noyes, before I knew her, had desired to enter this work. It is one of 
the ties that has bound us together. I suppose that I have always enter- 
tained, more or less ardently, the hope of being a missionary, but I pur- 
posely left the question an open one till some three years ago. Then I 
calmly made up my mind to enter this service. I recognized the pressing 
need of the heathen for the gospel. I heard constant and urgent call for 
helpers. I believed that I had qualifications which fitted me, with 
Christ, to be an efficient worker in the foreign field. More than that, I 
believed that there I could make the best use of my life. Neither Mrs. 
Noyes nor I were bound by ties such as often hinder others from going. 
The choice made at that time has never been regretted nor the purpose 
ever surrendered. 

The end I have in view is to spread the leaven of the kingdom. This 
includes the winning of men to accept my Saviour as their Saviour. It 
means also the permeating of society with the spirit of Christ. I desire 
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to make both individuals and society happy and holy here and in eternity. 
I long for the triomph of the kingdom of Christ. 

n. STATEMENT OF FAITH. 

I believe in one living and true God, called in the Scriptures Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. My belief in the existence of God rests mainly 
on my consciousness of Him. Too often has a great light shined when 
my soul was in darkness for me not to know that there is light. My 
soul has too often thirsted and drunk to doubt the fountain. I cannot 
analyze and formulate this my consciousness of God. My reason rejoices 
in proofs of God's existence, my heart is glad when I see moral forces 
at work in the world — forces which can only come from God who alone 
is good, but these are only other ways in which my soul recognizes God. 
Whether the evidence of God appeals to my intellect, my heart, or my 
will, it is I who believe. 

The life of God is eternal and infinite. But because it is eternal it 
exists in time. Because it is infinite it is immanent in nature and in 
man. The whole creation is, I believe, an expression of the life of God. 

I believe in a personal God. This I believe, first, because Grod is love. 
Love cannot exist apart from persons. I know that God is love from 
testimony, from observation, and from experience. I cannot measure 
his love nor sound its depths, but I know He is love. Because He is love 
He is also just and merciful. Without love He could be neither the one 
nor the other. I believe in a personal God, secondly, because I believe 
in the righteousness of God ; for this too belongs only to persons. This is 
more than abhorrence of sin, a negative quality. It is more than the 
quality of truth. It is not a passive but an active quality, which seeks 
ever to extend itself, to make harmony out of discord, to right the wrong. 
Righteousness is not only the quality of being right, but of making right. 

I believe in a holy God, that is, in his absolute perfection. In this 
are to be included what we are pleased to call the attnbutes of God. 
But it is not in the numbering of God's attributes, nor in the elaboration 
of them singly, that we are to find the perfection of God, but in viewing 
them in their harmony. I stand in awe before this holiness of God. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. Now I know in part. But I 
believe in the holiness of God. 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God. This is implied in what I have 
said of the character of God. The Fatherhood of God in its relation to 
men is, I apprehend, only one item of the truth of the doctrine. I look 
for the true meaning of the doctrine and that which will illuminate all 
portions of it in the eternal relationship of the Father to the Son. 

This is the God in whom I believe. Whatever else is true, I am sure 
of Him. Gradually He is revealing himself to me, and always in pro- 
portion to my willingness to do his will. 

I believe in man, in man as an individual, made in the image of God, 
that is, a moral being. He knows the distinction between right and 
wrong, and is capable of moral choices. Every man has a conscience. 
It is the vestige of his Godlikehess. But I am also confronted with the 
fact that every man has abused his conscience and has selfishly exercised 
the free choice with which he has been beneficently endowed. I believe 
then that all men are sinners in that they have trangressed the law of 
their being. The sinner is the man who has wronged himself. 

I believe also tliat man is a social being, that no man liveth unto him- 
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self or dieth unto himself. Every life has an influence upon every other 
life. Every man is dependent upon every other man. The race is an 
organism. We are members one of another. Sin, then, is not only 
wrong to one's self ; it is an injury to the whole race, and an affront to 
God. Sin is preeminently the assertion of self against the well-being of 
God and the race, the appropriation or the retention by the individual 
of what belongs to God and mankind. 

I recognize also the power of heredity and circumstance, both in the 
direction of sin and of salvation. They can minister to either ; but ex- 
cept the powers of salvation be applied, the world is a lost world. Man 
without the Gospel of Divine Help degenerates. Without Christ man is 
involved in utter ruin, physical, mental, and moral ruin. This result is 
not forensic or arbitrary. It follows from the nature of things. There 
must be eternal punishment of eternal sin. 

I believe, then, that sin exists, and that the guilt of it is awful beyond 
expression. The origin of sin is, to me a mystery. Its end is also a 
mystery. Alas, I know that it is mighty now ! 

Although man has fallen into sin, God has never relinquished his hold 
on him. Sinful men are God*s prodigal children. From the first, God 
has been seeking to save that which was lost. The Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. 

For this purpose of salvation God entered in a iparked degree into the 
life of one nation, till in the fullness of the times there dwelt the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily in Jesus Christ. As the result of the 
national life of Israel, there come to us the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. They are the record of the progressive revelation of God to 
Israel. 

The special revelation of God in Christ bore fruit in the Christian 
type of character. This, in turn, has given us the New Testament 
Scripture, which is the record of the progressive revelation of God to 
Christian disciples. I believe that both the Old and New Testaments 
were written by men inspired of God. I believe that this inspiration 
was necessary in order that God's revelation might be adequately given 
to men for their salvation. As the result of this inspiration I believe 
that the Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and practice. The value 
of the Bible to the soul depends most of all upon the attitude of the soul 
to God. As a spiritual guide and help it stands without a rival. I be- 
lieve therefore in its constant intelligent use. 

I believe that God's self-revelation to man is complete in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. The possibility of this revelation, I believe, rests in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Because all things are mediated through Christ 
He is the mediator between God and man. Because He was the son of 
God, He could become the Son of Man. And I believe that God's lov- 
ing and righteous purpose to save men was so strong, that for this end 
He gave his only-begotten Son. I believe that it was only by such a 
sacrifice that a fallen and lost race could be brought back to God. I 
believe therefore that it was necessary for Christ to empty himself of his 
glory, to enter into the life of humanity, to gather up humanity into him- 
self, and to offer it to God in suffering sacrifice. And I believe that 
Christ was incarnate, conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, and that he did thus suffer under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried, and that He rose from the dead, He ascended into 
Heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
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I believe in the Atonement. It assures me of the righteousness of 
Grod as a simple proclamation of forgiveness would not. When I have 
sinned, it satisfies my sense of the love of God as I could not be satisfied 
if I believed that He would be pleased at any offering of my own. I 
believe that the atonement of Christ contains a solution of the problem 
of suffering. One the one hand I see the whole creation groaning and 
travailing together in pain. Man and beast are alike afflicted. On the 
other hand I see Christ, through whom all things were created, himself 
made perfect through suffering. Moreover, I see those men who have 
in greatest measure the spirit of Christ also being purified by pain, and 
I believe that in Christ is to be found the solution of suffering. Again, 
I believe in the atonement because it furnishes to sinful man the power 
to get away from his sin and does so without impairing his sense of guilt 

I believe that the atonement is intended to be universal in its appli- 
cation, that Christ tasted death for every man, and that its application is 
limited only by the willful rejection o^ it on man's part. 

I believe that the cross of Christ is the sufficient and the only means 
through which sinful man may regain his proper position both of har- 
mony with the laws of his being and of friendship with God. I believe 
in the restorative power of God's forgiveness. 

But in order for sinnsick man to gain health of sin, he must accept the 
remedy which the great Physician provides. This acceptance is an act 
of the will, and it includes a belief in the love of God, and the formation 
of a purpose always to choose the right and not the wrong. I believe 
then in the necessity of repentance and faith for sinful men. 

I believe also that the acceptance on man's part of God's proffered 
salvation is the birth of the new or eternal life in the individual soul. 
All men need to be born anew and from above, both on the ground of 
their relation to nature and because they are sinners. I believe then in 
the doctrine of regeneration. 

But the new life, or eternal life, must develop. I believe therefore in 
the doctrine of sanctification. 

I believe that regeneration and sanctification are secured by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. I believe that He is also that Comforter, that is, the 
Strengthener, and that He is God working in us both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. But as his agency is not mechanical but vital, I 
believe in the necessity of man's cooperation with Him. Therefore we 
must work out our own salvation. I believe it is the office of the Holy 
Spirit to convince the world of sin in that the sin of the ' world is un- 
belief in Christ, of righteousness in that God's righteousness is satisfied in 
Christ, of judgment in that sin is being separated from holiness. This 
judgment I believe will culminate at the end of this dispensation at the 
second coming of our Lord. 

As to future things, I believe that the supreme fact revealed is the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory to judgment. Christ's judgment 
will not be arbitrary, but in righteousness, according to his gospel. This 
judgment, I believe, is final. The wicked shall forever depart from 
God, but the righteous shall forever live with God. I befieve that 
we shall all stand before the judgment seat of God, and each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God, whose servant each one is, and be- 
fore whom each standeth or falleth. 

Of the intermediate state I hold no positive doctrine. I do not 
know what effect physical death will have upon character. What I 
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dread for my fellow-men is spiritual death. I am confronted with the 
tremendous fact that without the gospel they are dying. Character 
tends to fixity. The spirit of God wiU not strive with men forever. 
Then woe is me if I pfeach not the gospel at once. With the gospel 
message I helieve there comes the decisive opportunity and obligation to 
repent. God help me so to present this message that men shall be saved 
•by it and not lost. 

Those who do not hear the message in this life I trustfully leave to 
God. I do not claim to know God's method of dealing with them. 
But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain in their behalf 
what I conceive to be a reasonable hope that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has given no 
distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the gospel. 

In this world, for the procuring of holiness in man, I believe that the 
Holy Spirit works through the institutions and sacraments of the Church. 
The chief of these are the Sabbath, the rite of Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper. 

The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath, and 
it should therefore be so used as to conduce to man's highest welfare. 
I believe in its sacred use as a day of worship, of refreshment, and of 
doing good. I believe that all men have a right to its rest from labor 
and to its quiet use, free from the encroachments of greed and pleasure. 
The Sabbath I regard as one of the invaluable present blessings of 
Christ, and I consider it a great privilege to take this blessing into the 
monotony of heathen life. 

I believe in Baptism as a symbol of repentance, self-sacrifice, and 
purification. I believe in Infant Baptism as recognizing, what the 
Abrahamic covenant recognized, that the unit of society is the family, 
and that all the family are God's children. 

I believe in the Eucharist. It is properly called the Lord's Supper 
because instituted by Him. I believe in its regular celebration as 
furnishing the special occasion for the heart of the Christian to be united 
with God. 

Finally, I believe in the Church of God. Although its outward form 
is manifold, because adapted to the various needs of men, and imperfect 
because conditioned by sinful men, yet it is the highest expression of 
God's life in the world, and is therefore to be the community of all 
God's saints. 

The work of the Church I believe to be the building up of the king- 
dom of God upon earth. Its work is not merely the saving of a few 
souls here or there, nor the saving of this or that nation, but the vmrld 
is to be saved. Moreover, I believe that no part of humanity, whether 
nation or sect, can attain to its highest welfare until every part of the 
race surrenders itself to the good of the whole and is united to God. 
America cannot be saved until the uttermost parts of the earth shall 
come to God. God hath made of one every nation of men. The work 
of the Church is to make the world one in Chnst Jesus. The kingdoms 
of this earth shall be the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

Mr. Noyes having concluded his statements, the roll was called to 
give opportunity for questions by members of the Council. We cite a 
few questions and answers. 
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Dr. Alexander. I would ask the candidate how far this hope of a 
future probation would enter into his teachings. 

Mr. Noyes. I can answer by my experience here, not at all in my 
teaching. It gives me a comforting thought of God. I do not promise 
to seal my lips forever to any man when I believe he could be helped to 
God by knowing what my hope was. I should speak of it to them only 
with the hope of bringing men nearer to God. 

Dr. Aleocander. You would not consider it a fundamental thought ? 

Mr. Noyes. It is a hope only. 

Dr. Merriman. Do you believe heartily in the Apostles' Creed ? 

Mr. Noyes. I do. 

Dr. Merriman. Can you subscribe to the Nicene Creed ? 

Mr. Noyes. I can. 

Dr. Merriman. Do you heartily accept the creed of this church ? 

Mr. Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Merriman. Can you heartily^ accept the creed promulgated by 
the Ev/uigelical Alliance ? 

Mr. Noyes. I can. 

Dr. Merriman. Do you accept the creed of the Congregational 
Council ? 

Mr. Noyes. Yes, sir. 

11. 

Mr. Noyes's Letter to the Berkeley Street Church. 

Boston, November 12, 1888. 

My Dear Friends, — In accordance with your letter to the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, dated October 26, requesting 
them to appoint me as a missionary under their direction, the Committee 
took the matter into consideration, and at their request I appeared 
before them on the afternoon of October 31. I am informed that they 
do not comply with your request and send you a letter giving the rea- 
sons for their refusal. It will be expected, therefore, that you have a 
statement of the case from my standpoint. I desire first to make a 
report of my conference with the Committee, and will then refer to the 
letter which they have sent to you. You will remember that this is not 
the first time that my case has come before the Committee, but I felt, 
and those who knew me best felt, that my views were not understood nor 
seen in their true proportion. My past expressions had been evidently 
misinterpreted. If they were capable of such misinterpretation in the 
past, they may be now. Such proves to be the fact. As I will shortly 
show more in detail, their letter to you takes expressions here and there 
from my previous papers and puts constructions on them which I can by 
no means warrant. 

You will not think it strange that I now wish to be judged by a paper 
which was calmly written and is the result of my best thought and my 
richest experience, rather than return to the expressions of a paper 
which has been so unjustly interpreted. For this reason, in the com- 
mittee room I refused to reaffirm former statements, because they had 
not been understood.' But neither would I withdraw them; for I 
understood them, and I would do nothing that implied a recantation on 
my part. 

My last paper appeared to be satisfactory to the Council as well as to 
you and many other friends. It seemed to state my positions clearly 
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and adequately. 1 thought it best therefore to stand on the basis of this 
paper. I considered that it would be just neither to the Committee nor 
to myself to take any other position. By it I wished to have all other 
statements explained, and by it I desired to be judged. 

The Committee asked some questions in regard to this paper, which 
they said was "unintelligible;" they could not " understand " it, and 
wished that I would " explain.'' It seemed to me that many of these 
questions led to a more positive affirmation of views than I was prepared 
to make. Such questions I respectfully declined to answer. Where it 
was possible to reply by quoting from my paper or from the stenographic 
report of my examination by the Council I did so. 

Most of the questioning proceeded from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee and two of the Secretaries. 

When I went to the Rooms I was aware that many conservative 
men, among whom was Dr. Dexter, had been working very hard to 
secure my appointment in the interests of peace and harmony, and I am 
sure that I met the Committee with the sincerest intention of helping to 
this end. My attitude was that of one who was willing to enter the 
service of the Board on the basis on which I had been ordained. If they 
did not wish me on that basis, I should not force myself with my 
views upon them. But on the other hand, it was not my place to so 
modify my position as to make their action in appointing me consistent 
with their previous action in rejecting me. I simply stood where I stood 
at my ordination, and regret that the Committee were not as favorably 
impressed as were the Council. 

After my session with the Committee had lasted nearly three hours, it 
was still apparent that there was a misunderstanding between us. Then 
for several minutes I spoke freely to them. I told them that I was a 
Christian, that I believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that I 
could subscribe to the great ecumenical creeds, that I found myself 
understood wherever I went, among the churches, among ministers, 
among missionaries, but as soon as I came into dealings with them, 
I seemed to be misunderstood. I spoke of the fact that I had been edu- 
cated in a SPIBITUAL theology in which we were not accustomed to give 
sharp definitions to subjects such as this, which are not expressly re- 
vealed. Here was a problem, a problem to which I did not know the 
answer, and I wished I knew somebody that did. But they seemed to 
want a definite answer to the problem, more definite than I could give. 
But, they asked, Why is it that we misunderstand ybu ? Because, I 
replied, what I consider unimportant, you seem to consider all-important. 

When I finished, the Committee excused me. 

I will now speak in particular of the letter sent by the Prudential 
Committee to this church, in which the reasons are given for their action 
in declining to comply with your request. I have referred to the fact 
that for some reason my former statements to the Prudential Committee 
have not been justly interpreted. It has seemed to me that there has 
been a disposition to search out and magnify the reasons why I should 
not be appointed, rather than a desire to view my doctrinal belief in 
its true proportions, and in its relation to the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches. A careful examination of the letter addressed to the 
Berkeley Street Church confirms me in this impression. There are three 
things about the letter to which I feel obliged to call your attention in 
simple justice to myself, and I will try to do it without reflecting un- 
kindly upon the Committee. 
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The assertion that I refused to withdraw my former statements is 
made over and over again, while absolutely nothing is said of the fact 
that I just as emphatically refused to rei^*m my former statements. 
Common fairness would seem to require some allusion to this fact in a 
paper emanating from such a judicial body as the Prudential Committee. 
It has been the evident determination of the writers of the letter to de- 
cide my case upon the basis of my previous statements rather than upon 
my last paper. It will l)e admitted by all, I think, that there were 
certain infelicities connected with my getting my earlier statement before 
the Committee which ought to entitle me to a new presentation of the 
case. 

To make this plain, I would like to state briefly the manner in which 
my case came up for action. After expressing, in my written applica- 
tion for appointment, my acceptance of the fundamental Christian doc- 
trines, I was invited to a personal conference with the Secretaries, and 
was received with the utmost cordiality. I was permitted and even 
urged to express my views most amply in regard to the one matter of a 
continued probation. I also fully expressed my strong belief in the 
importance of all choices between good and evil which a man makes in 
this life. Then a written statement purporting to be a report of the 
views I thus orally expressed was made up by the questioners and sub- 
mitted to the Committee before I was allowed to see it. This was the 
basis of my first rejection. And after such rejection, the paper was 
returned to me for approval or such modification as I desired to make. 
This led to a letter, written by me June 17, 1886, in which I declined to 
give my assent to this report of the Secretary, for the following among 
other reasons : — 

(I) It gathers together language which I used in a long conversation 
with the three Secretaries. The exigencies of such a conversation, which 
was of a free and informal character, naturally gave rise to words and 
expressions which were not carefully defined. These have been used in 
the aforesaid statement without any explanation, and hence the way is 
thrown open to inferences as to my belief which are unwarranted. 

The statement makes no distinction between my settled convictions 
and my mere hopes or opinions. This may be the fault of my own words 
in the conversation with the Secretaries, but, at any rate, as the state- 
ment stands, I am not fairly represented, for I am made to express dog- 
matic assertions in regard to certain phases of my belief which I do not 
feel wan'anted in expressing. 

Moreover, the report of the Secretary almost ignored all that I said 
about the decisiveness of all choices in this life. In short, I considered 
the whole report was one-sided and incomplete. 

Upon this reply of mine has been based* all action of the Committee in 
my case ever since. Upon it they have three times rejected me. But 
when it is remembered that this letter was not a calm natural expression 
of my views, but was written in self-defense against unjust imputations, it 
will not be considered strange that I do not wish to reaffirm its state- 
ments, as a fair expression of my position. A statement written, as that 
reply «wa8, to refute unjust expressions of my views could not in the very 
nature of the case be symmetrical, but the Committee have constantly 
insisted on referring to it. 

When my case again came up in April, 1887, when with Mr. Torrey I 
attempted to express my views in their right proportions, the Committee 
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went back to this sanie paper and made it the basis of another rejection. 
When therefore I met them this last time, I said to them, and repeated 
it again and again, that I would not reaffirm those original statements. 
I also said that I would not withdraw them, because that might imply a 
recantation on my part of my actual views, held then as now, subordi- 
nately, but interpreted by them as vital and constituent parts of my 
faith. 

I asked this privilege when I appeared before the Committee the last 
time, repeatedly saying that I desired to be judged solely upon my last 
paper, which was the result of my ripest thought and richest experience. 
Instead of taking this paper as the basis of their judgment, the writers of 
the letter have gone back to a statement which was written, as I have 
said, when I was put before the Committee in a defensive and contro- 
versial attitude, and on that based all their action. Moreover, they have 
taken from their context in this statement of mine certain phrases, out of 
which they form their chief argument against my appointment. For 
example, the letter reiterates again and again such phrases as ^* the belief 
in a continued probation," " in harmony with Scripture," " honors Christ 
in giving completeness to his work," " a necessary corollary," ** the uni- 
versality of the atonement." But it should be known that with these 
phrases were coupled such other modifying phrases as the following, of 
which the Committee's letter makes no mention : " mere hopes or opin- 
ions," " at best only a corollary," " to me it seems a necessary corollary," 
" in what way He (Christ) may be presented to men in the intermediate 
state we cannot tell," " it does not come within the province of the Bible, 
as a practical book addressing motives to particular men, to reveal in 
explicit terms something which did not pertain to their immediate 
needs," "not explicitly revealed and enforced," "not a fundamental 
and central doctrine of Christianity," "open to conviction in whatever 
direction truth may lead," " it (the dogma) might be eliminated, with- 
out destroying the fabric of my belief," "I disclaim the phrase that 
it is a part of the substance of the gospel," "it is rather a corollary 
and inference." All these phrases, beside many other long sentences and 
paragraphs in the same tenor, are in the paper from which the condem- 
natory phrases have been selected, and thus an argument built up for my 
rejection. It is apparent that justice has not been done to my attitude 
to this question, but everything that could be quoted on one side has been 
quoted, while all my modifying phrases have passed for nothing. 

(II) One of the most serious and significant defects of the letter which 
has been addressed, to you is one which I can but feel is a striking illus- 
tration of the spirit and methods which have characterized the treatment 
of my case from the very beginning. I refer to the misquotation ^ from 
my statement of belief which you will find on page eight of the (MS.) 
letter.^ After stating that I have not consciously altered my beliefs, etc., 
the letter goes on to say, " Moreover, he now uses the following language." 
It then purports to quote literally from the statement which I made before 
the Council and from the stenogi*aphic report of the replies which I made 
during the examination. There are three quotations. The first and 
third are literally correct ; but the second is strangely distorted from its 
original form, and so worded as to make conspicuous and emphatic a 
behef which I do not hold and which I have solemnly repudiated before 
the Committee. The woi*ds which are quoted in the letter as my lan- 

^ This misquotation was subsequently explained to be a " clerical error." 
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gnage are as follows : " / entertain a reasonable hope that the love of 
Crod in Christ will be revealed after death to those who have not 
received Him or rejected Him on earth.^^ 

The words which I actually used in my statement of faith are quite 
different. Speaking of those who do not hear the msssage in this life, 
I said, " I entertain in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable 
hope, that somehow, before their destinies are fixed, there shall be re- 
vealed to them the love of God in Christ Jesus." 

This misquoted passage will probably be regarded as one of the most 
telling passages on the list of those which are adduced to justify the 
action of the Committee in rejecting me, and in this misquoted form it 
seems to commit me to the most obnoxious misconception of the hope 
which I really hold. 

' The change in the language of this quotation may have been uncon- 
scious on the part of those who framed the letter. If it was, it is cer- 
tainly a striking illustration of the assertion which I have made many 
times, that the Committee do not understand me. 

In the final vote of the Committee to '' decline to appoint," there are 
again phrases selected here and there from my former paper, all on 
one side of the question, followed by the statement that I know of " no 
change in his (my) feelings or his (my) expression of them, nor in his 
(my) position since he (I) first presented them to the Prudential Com- 
mittee in 1886, except that his (my) faith has become * m,ore vital,* " 
This last phrase, '* more vital," is the only quotation from my last paper, 
and the intention in quoDing it is evidently to make the impression that my 
views on the question at issue are more vital, whereas the truth is that 
when I said at my examination by the Council that '^ my faith is more 
vital now than it was then," I referred to the whole body of my belief. 
The question raised at the Council to which I gave this answer, I under- 
stood to have reference to my whole system of doctrine, and I replied 
that my faith was more vital now than then. It is hardly fair to take 
this expression out of its connection and apply it to one set of selected 
phrases in such a way that my real attitude to the question involved is 
misrepresented. Nothing of this kind may have been intended, but the 
cumulative force of the argument is unfortunately in this direction. No 
consideration seems to have been taken of the fact that I desired to have 
all previous statements explained in the light of my last paper, and that 
I be judged by it. 

I am sure that I shall be pardoned by the friends of the Board and 
by the Christian community if I say just a few words concerning my own 
personal feelings in this matter. I am deeply conscious of the fact that 
the body which has declined to accede to your request with reference to 
my appointment comprises men whose learning and experience justly 
give to their decisions great weight. I am also conscious of the fact 
that I am a young man with comparatively little experience and influ- 
ence. I have honestly tried to repress the feelings of annoyance and 
disappointment which have naturally arisen from my unfortunate experi- 
ences at the Mission Booms. And I think that you will bear me witness 
that I have seldom alluded to them in private and never in public. 

Some things, however, I am constrained to say here in closing. I have 
no disposition to pose as a martyr, but it seems to me that those of us 
who have been rejected as unfit for missionary service, while at the same 
time we have been practically unanimously approved by Congregational 
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Councils, have a right to feel that we have been subjected without good 
cause to no little inconvenience and indeed to great injustice. As to my- 
self, I have been made unpleasantly notorious. I have been branded as 
unsound in the faith by men of large influence and reputation. I have 
been made an object of suspicion among pulpit supply conmuttees and 
other good people ; I have been placed in a false position of antagonism 
toward the great missionary organization in whose lap I was nurtured 
and whose name and fame are among the most precious treasures of my 
heart ; I have been held back from what I have solemnly believed to be 
my Grod-appointed life-work, — and all for what ? Not because I do not 
hold the fundamental Christian doctrines, but because J am unwilling to 
accept one particular solution of a dark and mysterious problem. 

And now what is this thing which has been the source of so much 
discussion, misunderstanding, and disturbance ? A hope. A hope which 
is not claimed in my statements, past or present, to be a doctrine or a 
part of a doctrine, which is not claimed to be explicitly taught in the 
Scriptures, but which belongs to that great class of tentative suppositions 
which afford some relief to the Christian scholar and worker while he is 
struggling with the mighty problems of the Divine government ; a hope 
which in one form or another is entertained by every Christian heart 
The form in which this hope comes to me I have already expressed as 
follows : " Those who do not hear the message in this life^ I trustfully 
leave to God. I do not claim to know God's method of dealing with 
them. But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain in their be- 
half what I conceive to be a reasondble hope, that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has given no 
distinct answer, I merely claim the libeHy of the gospel." 

The case is now returned to your hands. I regret that the issue is 
not what many hoped it would be, but I have tried to bring about a 
peaceful adjustment of differences, and at the same time to be loyal to 
you and true to myself. 

For the same purpose I have written this letter to you, and trust that 
I have stated the case fairly. Yours fraternally, 

Wm. H. Noyes. 

III. 

Resolution passed by the Boabd at Chicago, October 6, 1892. 

" In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact that the 
Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed it, and 
that the Mission has made no request concerning a change in the rela- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to recom- 
mend that the Prudential Committee have further correspondence with 
the Mission and take such action as seems best for the interest of the 
Mission." 
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IV. 

CORBESPONDEXCE. 
I. PERSONAL LETTER OF MR. ELLISON TO MR. NOTES. 

Boston, October 20, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Notes, — I was not present at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Board recently held at Chicago, hut am informed that refer- 
ence was there made to you and your relations to the Board. I write to 
ask for some inforniation as to your views about future probation ; my 
reason for so doing is that I voted against your appointment solely be- 
cause I judged from your statement to the Prudential Committee that 
you believed in a future probation, whereas in a conversation held with 
your brother soon after you left for Japan he stated that you did not 
believe in it. If he is correct, then I did not rightly interpret your 
statement, and I do not wish to make any mistake again. As regards 
this subject, you are aware that the Board, by the adoption of Dr. 
Storrs's interpretation of the action at Des Moines, practically divided 
candidates for appointment as missionaries into two classes : — 

1. Those who believe an opportunity for repentance will be given 
after death to those who did not hear of Christ in this life. 

2. Those who do not find this theory sustained by ^he Bible and do 
not hold it as a part of an accepted speculative scheme, but leave the 
whole matter in the hands of God. 

Will you kindly write me to which of these two classes you belong, 
and will you please do so very briefly ? I think all that will be neces- 
sary is simply for you to say, *' To the first," or " To the second," as the 
case may be. If your brother could say plainly to me that you do not 
believe in a future probation, certainly you can make the same clear 
statement of it to me. I am not versed in eschatology, and long intri- 
cate theological statements puzzle me sadly. I write this letter of my 
own volition, and without the knowledge of any other member of the 
Prudential Committee. An early reply will very greatly oblige 

Wm. p. Ellison. 

n. replt of mr. notes to mb. ellison. 

Maebashi, Joshu, Japan, December 4, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Ellison, — Your letter of October 20 is received and I 
wish first to express my appreciation of your kindness in writing directly 
to me. My brother is right in saying that I do not believe in a future 
probation, for by believe he means to be sure of, and I am certain that I 
have never expressed myself as sure of this dogma, and so I consider 
that I am not to be classed under the first alternative which you quote 
from Dr. Storrs, for I certainly am not one of those who are sure that 
there is a future probation. As for the second alternative, I am willing 
to say that I " do not find this theory sustained by the Bible " in the 
sense that it is not " explicitly revealed," but I think the Bible leaves 
room for it. Again, I can say that I ^^ do not hold it as a part of an 
accepted speculative scheme," if " accepted " means Jixed and if I still 
have the liberty to think about the matter. But even with these expla- 
nations I much prefer to express my ideas in my own language, as fol- 
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lows : ^' Those who do not hear the (gospel) message Id this life, I 
trustfully leave to God. I do not claim to know God's method of deal- 
ing with them. But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain 
in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable hope that somehow, 
before their destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has 
given no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the gospel." It 
may interest you to know that except through American friends and 
newspapers I should not have this subject called to mind from one year's 
end to another. Yours most truly, 

Wm. H. Noyks. 

V. 

Testimonies of Missionaries, in Reply to the Prudential Com- 
mittee's Letter of Inquiry concerning Rev. W. H. Noyes. 

" I once took pains to inquire directly of Mr. Noyes concerning his 
theology, and judging from tliat apparently frank and free conversation 
it does not seem to me that he holds any belief that is interfering with 
his preaching Christ as our only Saviour and this life as our only proba- 
tion." 

" I do not remember to have ever heard him refer to the question of a 
future probation." 

"I believe him to be a man of good ability, of earnest Christian 
spirit, of true piety, and to be sound in the faith in all essentials. What- 
ever minor peculiarities of doctrine he may hold, I believe never ap- 
peared in his work." 

^' I do not remember ever to have heard him say anything about the 
future state of those dying without the knowledge of Christ." 

^^ I am glad to say, however, that I have met Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
time and again, have spent considerable time in their society, and feel 
quite well acquainted with them. If Mr. Noyes has any peculiar 
theological views, it does not crop out in our intercourse with him." 

^' I have never heard him utter a word that would touch the most sen- 
sitively orthodox mind in our mission, or that would set him ofiP from us 
for a moment." 

VI. 

A Minute and Resolution adopted by the Prudential Commit- 
tee, April 11, 1893. 

At the Annual Meeting of the American Board in Chicago, 1892, the 
question of receiving Rev. William H. Noyes under its care and direc- 
tion, and enrolling him with its missionary force in Japan, was referred 
by the Board to the Prudential Committee, with the following recom- 
mendation : ^' In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact 
that the Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed it, 
and that the mission has made no request concerning a change in the 
relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to 
recommend that the Prudential Committee have further communication 
with the mission, and take such action as seems best for the interest of 
the mission." 

In accordance with these instructions the Committee communicated to 
the missionaries of the Board in Japan inquiries relative to the Berkeley 
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Temple Mission which has heen maintained in that empire for the last 
four years. Owing to different degrees of acquaintance with the condi- 
tion and working of that mission, the replies differ in the amount of 
information given, hut they all speak of it in favorable terms. In the 
mean time, before those inquiries reached Japan, testimony was received 
that Mr. and Mrs. Noyes were working harmoniously in their present 
relations to the mission of the American Board, and that the mission, by 
unanimous vote, expressed its desire that they be received under the 
direction and care of the Board. 

No instruction was given to the Committee to open further corre- 
spondence with Mr. Noyes as to the theological question on which his 
position, seven years ago, was deemed inadmissible by a commanding 
majority both of the Committee and of the Board. Apparently the 
whole subject was intentionally left to be treated, at this time, not as 
a case of original application by a candidate for appointment, but of the 
transfer from one organization to another of a missionary already in the 
distant field, personal interviews with whom are not practicable, but 
concerning whom those working by his side must naturally have recent 
and full information. Yet, in view of the repeated and unrepealed 
votes of the Board in 1886 and 1887, it has been gratifying to the Com- 
mittee to observe that in a recent delineation of his position, frankly 
made to a member of its subcommittee in answer to a personal request 
in a letter which has been laid before the Committee, Mr. Noyes avows 
none of the doctrinal convictions which the Board in its careful and re- 
peated instructions has twice before disallowed. He does not speak of 
the doctrine of a future probation as a scriptural and an important doc- 
trine, or as one which honors Christ in giving completeness to his work. 
He does not declare that in his view particular passages of Scripture 
refer to it, or that to him it seems a necessary corollary to the belief in 
the universality of the Lord's Atonement. He does not represent him- 
self as established in it, in the sense that increasing light more and 
more inclines him to it. He does not present it as a dogma to be de- 
duced as an inference from the positive teaching of Scripture. It was 
upon such declarations of opinion, formerly made by him, that the Board 
approved with emphasis the twofold declinatures of the Committee in 
those years to appoint Mr. Noyes to missionary service. It is certainly 
to be noted that they are not now repeated by him. 

On the other hand, he distinctly declares that he does not find the 
doctrine of a future probation either revealed or sustained by the Bible, 
though still thinking that the Bible leaves room for it. He does not 
feel sure that there is a future probation, and does not hold it as part of 
a fixed or accepted speculative scheme. But he trustfully leaves to God 
the question of the destiny of those who do not hear the gospel message 
in this life, not claiming to know God's method of dealing with them, 
though entertaining for himself what he conceives to be a reasonable 
hope that in some way, before their destinies are fixed, God's love in 
Christ will be revealed to them. He presents this not as a conviction 
but a hope, which plainly does not limit his missionary zeal, or enter 
into the substance of his faith ; and he adds the significant statement 
that " except through American friends and newspapers I should not have 
this subject called to mind from one year's end to another." That he 
should say this, of his own motion, after four years of experience, in a 
land where the question concerning those without the gospel might be 
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supposed to be constantly before bim, may fairly be accepted, in an 
impartial and friendly estimate of his words, as showing the sincerity 
and the completeness with which, in the absence of any positive con- 
viction, he leaves the whole question to Grod, as one to which He has 
given no distinct answer. 

The Committee certainly has not proceeded hastily in this novel and 
exceptional case, nor has it been unmindful of previous instructions 
received from the Board. It has sought neither to invite nor to avoid 
responsibility, but simply to do its duty, with conscientious carefulness, 
to the churches and individual Christies Wing the Board, and em- 
ploying it as their missionary agent, and under the instructions which it 
has repeatedly received. It holds itself bound, under those imperative 
and continuing instructions, to prevent the doctrine of future probation 
from becoming an element, directly or indirectly, in the message which 
the Board sends to the world. Accordingly, it must refuse appointment, 
as it has heretofore done and as it still does, to those holding j that 
doctrine to be a constituent part of the gospel of Christ, or to have 
authority from him ; to those with whom it is a formulated conviction, or 
who show toward it a distinct dogmatic tendency. Until the present 
basis of administration is essentially changed, the Committee holds itself 
so far expressly limited. But it is also authorized, and distinctly in- 
structed, to consider by itself each case coming before it ; to give com- 
mission to any one, otherwise well qualified, who leaves the whole mo- 
mentous matter in the hands of Him who as Judge of all the earth will 
do what is right, in wisdom and love ; and to form its own judgment, 
with kindness and candor, as to the amount and the spiritual force of 
any tendency which may appear, in any candidate, toward the opinion 
which it must not indorse. 

The Committee, aiming, now as always, to interpret its instructions 
fairly and sympathetically, with justice to all, and in honor toward the 
Board, is willing to believe, from the reply of Mr. Noyes to a member 
of the Committee, and from the concurrent testimony of eminent and hon- 
ored missionaries who have worked with him in Japan in the common 
evangelizing endeavor, and in freest interchange of feeling and thought, 
that his experience and discipline in missionary work have essentially 
restrained or essentially modified any tendency which may before have 
been believed to exist in him, toward the dogma of a future probation. 

In view, therefore, of all the facts above recited, some of which are 
new and obviously exceptional, and all of which are of manifest im- 
portance, the Committee adopts the following resolution : — 

Mesolved, That under the authority given to the Committee by the 
Board at its late Annual Meeting, and after the particular correspon- 
dence to which it was enjoined. Rev. William H. Noyes be hereafter 
enrolled as one of its missionaries in Japan ; that as such he be affection- 
ately commended to the churches, pastors, and missionaries there, with 
the renewed expression by the Committee of its warm personal interest 
in himself, and in the assured expectation on its part that his labor will 
be earnest, his teaching conformed to the common evangelical faith, and 
his spirit toward both the Mission and the Board confiding and loyal. 

This action shall take effect when the clerk of the Committee is ad- 
vised by Mr. Noyes that he desires and accepts the appointment thus 
made as a missionary under the Board, that he has been released from 
existing engagements, and that all the requirements of comity toward 
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the organization which Bent him out, and which has supported and 
directed him in Japan, have been duly observed. 

VII. 

r 

»y 

Letters fbom Mb. Notes to the Committee and the Clebk. 

Maebashi, Joshu, Japan, June 10, 1893. 
To the JPrudenticU Committee of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions : • 

Respected and Deab Sibs, — I have received through Dr. Strong 
a paper from you recording your enroUment of me as a missionary 
in Japan, when I have been released from existing engagements and 
accept the appointment. This ofEer of a position of service and responsi- 
bility does me great honor. More than even while I was in America, 
I appreciate the advantages of direct connection with the Board, and 
should rejoice most heartily to spend my life in the service which my 
parents have rendered doubly honorable in my eyes. 

That your action coincides also with the wish of my fellow-workers 
here gives additional strength to my desire to join the service in which 
they are nobly engaged. Both my own inclination and the wish of my 
friends in this and other lands would be gratified by my enroUment as an 
American Board missionary. 

But satisfactory as is the final vote recorded in the paper sent to me, 
it is not to be separated from the considerations which led to it. I wish 
that these were such that I might give to them my unqualified assent, 
but I cannot do so with candor. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that I was requested by Mr. 
Ellison simply to classify myself under one of two alternatives which 
were presented. A courteous letter required a courteous reply, and so I 
undertook the task of fitting my ideas into the mould of another person's 
language, but closed my letter by repeating my own language. This 
attempt of mine seems to have given rise to the inference that I withdrew 
my previous statements. To be sure I do not care to lay stress on the 
statements produced under the infelicitous circumstances of seven years 
ago ; for I have since made a full and symmetrical statement of my 
belief, upon which I am content to rest my case. The simple fact, how- 
ever, that in my letter to Mr. Ellison I did not reaffirm my former 
statements does not warrant the inference that I disown them. But in 
the paper sent to me it is noted that certain selected phrases of mine 
are not now repeated by me, and the way is thus opened for the inference 
that they have been tacitly withdrawn and that there has been a change 
in my views since I used them. This appearance of change is height- 
ened by the comparison immediately made between these former 
^' declarations of opinion " and my later ones. 

Moreover, the method of comparison used gives an appearance of 
great contrast between my former and my present statements. For 
these selected expressions of mine are severed from their connections and 
modifications and accumulated in such a way that they represent me as 
holding formerly a more radical position than I ever held. To a degree, 
also, my later expressions are selected so that they make my present 
position seem as moderate as possible. Whereas a comparison of my 
earlier and later statements by whole sentences or paragraphs, and not 
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by dismembered phrases, would reveal no inconsistency. I should not 
be just to myself if I allowed these disconnected phrases to stand as a 
representation o£ my views at any time ; nor would it be just to you to 
allow you to appoint me on the supposition that there had been a change 
in my views. 

If my missionary record and the testimony of my fellows on the field, 
added to my own statement of belief, have set me forth in a different 
light from that in which I formerly appeared under the theological 
scrutiny to which I was then subjected, that is due to the differing 
circumstances of that time and this, and not to a change in my views. 
Never have I been given to the parading of my opinion about a continued 
probation. If, in time past, I seemed to make it unduly prominent, that 
is because, in my self-defense, I was compelled to do so. 

Again, in regard to the second sentence on page five of the paper, it is 
not true that actually there has been an essential restraint or an essential 
modification of the movements of my thought on this subject ; but it is 
true that experience on the field has failed to develop what may have 
seemed to some to be dangerous and perversive tendencies in me. 

But whatever misapprehensions there may have been in the past, it is 
a pleasure to learn that you are satisfied with my present attitude toward 
this question, as it appears from my missionary record and the testimony 
of my friends, namely, that my opinion on this subject is held in subordi- 
nation to the great truths of Christianity, and that it ^' does not limit my 
missionary zeal." In regard to my general theological position, I sup- 
pose that the vote appointing me was taken on the basis of my statement 
of belief made to the Council which ordained me. This is quite satisfac- 
tory, for that statement essentially represents my present position. I 
note with satisfaction too that witibin the bounds of the ^' common evan- 
gelical faith " no restriction is imposed upon my liberty of thought and 
speech. 

In view of these facts and with the explanations given above, if my 
church approves, I am ready humbly and cordially to accept appoint- 
ment. Sincerely yours, 

William H. Noyes. 

Maebashi, Joshu, Japan, June 10, 1893. 
Dear Dr. Strong, — Enclosed you will please find my reply to the 
paper received from the Prudential Committee a month ago. I have 
not yet communicated with my committee on the subject, for I thought 
that any action on their part would be dependent on the approval given 
by the Prudential Cothmittee to my reply. 

Yours sincerely, William H. Noyes. 

vni. 

Minute of the Berkeley Temple Foreign Missionary Commit- 
tee, ADOPTED Monday, July 17, 1893. 

The correspondence between the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board and Rev. W. H. Noyes, in which the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes as a missionary of the Board is made by the Committee and 
accepted by him with mutual explanations, having been laid before us 
through copies forwarded by Mr. Noyes to his brother. Rev. C. L. 
Noyes, a member of this committee : — 
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Voted, That we indorse with hearty gratification the steps which have 
thus far been taken toward the transfer of Mr. W. H. Noyes to the 
service of the American Board. 

Voted, That a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. R. B. Tobey, C L. 
Noyes, and F. G. Pratt, jun., be appointed and empowered to act during 
the interim in the sessions of this committee in facilitating such transfer, 
by securing the consent of Berkeley Street Church to the release of Mr. 
Noyes as its foreign missionary, and by making arrangements to convey 
the property of the Berkeley Temple Mission in Japan to the American 
Board. 

Voted, That the secretary of this committee forward a copy of this 
minute to the Clerk of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. 

IX. 

Minute and Resolution adopted by the Prudential Committee, 

July 18, 1893. 

The question of the appointment of Rev. William H. Noyes as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Japan having been referred to the 
Prudential Committee by the Board at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
it was taken up by the Committee as soon thereafter as other duties 
permitted, in a spirit of entire candor and cordiality, of personal friendli- 
ness toward Mr. Noyes, and of earnest desire to make the appointment 
if this could be done without disregarding previous positive decisions of 
the Board and refusing to obey its repeated instructions. The minute 
and resolution which accompany this Report were accordingly adopted 
by the Committee on the eleventh of April, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
after prolonged consideration and discussion, and were at once forwarded 
to Mr. Noyes. The provisional action thus taken, to go into effect on a 
notification from him of his desire for and acceptance of the appointment 
thus made, was based, as will be seen, on representations from mission- 
aries in Japan, and on what seemed to the Committee a fair, while a 
generous and sympathetic, interpretation of a letter from Mr. Noyes, not 
solicited by the Committee, but addressed to a member of it in answer 
to a note of personal inquiry ; and strong hope was entertained that the 
course thus taken would in the end command general assent, and that 
further discussion of the controverted case would not be required. The 
possibility was undoubtedly foreseen that some might feel that the Com- 
mittee, in its desire for a result satisfactory to all, had put a construction 
of unwarranted liberality on the letter of Mr. Noyes ; but it had certainly 
not intended to press his words beyond their natural scope and force, 
and in the consciousness of this its members were content to suffer any 
candid criticism. 

Letters, however, have been recently received from Mr. Noyes, and 
are herewith printed — written after the minute and resolution of the 
Committee had been for several weeks in his hands, though written be- 
fore consultation on his part with those now supporting him, and sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Prudential Committee before any further 
action should be taken — in which he states distinctly that while he does 
not care to lay stress on the statements of opinion made by him seven 
years ago, and while he thinks that in the selection and arrangement of 
those statements, as made at the time, their intended meaning was exag- 
gerated or unduly emphasized, the statements themselves have not been 
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tacitly withdrawn by him, as the Committee had gladly inferred ; that 
there has been no change in his views since he used them ; that experi- 
ence in the missionary field has brought neither restraint nor modification 
to the movements of his thoughts on the subject, as the Committee had 
confidently hoped ; and that it would not be just to himself to allow the 
Committee to appoint him on the supposition that there had been any 
change in his views. 

Such a declaration is altogether frank and manly on the part of Mr. 
Noyes, and it increases the respect of the Committee for him. But it 
obviously places the Committee, in its judgment, in a position which for- 
bids the decisive action of making the appointment. It was upon these 
specific statements, now declared by him to be not withdrawn, and upon 
the views commonly understood to be set forth in them, that the Board 
in 1886^ and again in 1887, rejected the primary and the repeated appli- 
cations of Mr. Noyes for missionary appointment. It was thus twice de- 
cided by it, after full discussion, by overwhelming majorities, that it 
would not be best to give him the appointment which he desired and 
sought, while he should continue to maintain these statements and to 
hold the views apparently conveyed in them. 

The Board alone can reverse these decisions, or declare them hereafter 
of no effect. The Committee would be plainly usurping a power which 
it does not possess in undertaking to do this. It has no desire whatever 
to release itself from any just responsibility by pleading uncertainty as to 
its authority. But an authority of such extraordinary reach and energy 
as would here be implied it has certainly never hitherto exercised, or 
supposed itself to hold ; and if it had been intended to delegate to it such 
an authority by the vote at Chicago, this should manifestly have been done 
in terms unmistakable, not by obscure and uncertain implication, through 
words adopted without debate, and not decisively touching this point. 

The Board is of course competent to say, whenever it will, that objec- 
tionable statements on which it had previously founded action of refusal, 
while continuing to stand unwithdrawn, shall be accounted no bar to 
subsequent appointment, if missionaries desire this, and if the Committee 
shall deem it expedient. This belongs to its sovereignty, under Christ 
and with loyalty to the churches, in administering its own affairs. But 
the Committee can by no means assume such an office. Vaguely and 
doubtfully to infer the delegation to it of an authority so dominating, and 
in effect so revolutionary, and then to proceed to act affirmatively upon 
this inference, would not only contradict the whole practice of the Com- 
mittee, but, if unrebuked, would in its judgment constitute a precedent 
of very threatening force. 

In the absence therefore of any authority of which it has been certified 
to do what the Board appointing it has formally and repeatedly refused 
to do, the Committee can proceed no further in the case of Mr. Noyes. 
Whatever may have been, or may now be, the individual wishes of mem- 
bers of the Committee, it is their common conviction that the letters 
lately received make it impossible for them to take further steps in the 
matter before them. 

Resolved^ accordingly, that the Committee take no further action on 
the missionary appointment of Rev. Mr. Noyes, and that a copy of this 
resolution, with the foregoing minute, be forwarded to Mr. Noyes. 
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